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DOWN THE RIVER.—A 16-page pic- 
torial booklet has been issued by the 
Soii Conservation Society of America in 
the hope of reaching every home with 
the story of what is needed to safeguard 
the American land. 

Already, according to Morris Fonda, 
president of the Society, more than 
200,000 copies have been distributed on a 
cost basis. The booklet is being ordered 
in quantity lots by banks, businesses, 
and industrial concerns for clients, cus- 
tomers, and employees. 

Expertly done, as might be expected 
under the Society’s sponsorship, “Down 
the River” presents in simple English 
and pointed illustrations the reasons for 
erosion losses and the approved methcds 
of husbanding both soil and water. It 
constitutes a reliable primer for both 
adults and young people. It can be read 
quickly, be understood and remembered 
easily. It is an ideal publication for the 


(Continued on page 69) 


FRONT COVER.—Tomatoes staked on 
the contour on the farm of Burdette 
Farnham, East Hartford, Conn. Photo- 
graph by W. T. Hebel. 





All orders go to the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





IN ONE DAY A NEW FARM IS BORN 


By HERB BODDY 


NY idea how much conservation work can 
be done on the land in, one day? 

Thousands of the country’s farmers and 
ranchers know how much they can do single- 
handed. 

But let’s suppose you picked a mid-April day 
to work on a piece of raw, desert land, as did 
the planners of the colorful, action-packed 
A-Farm-in-a-Day show at Jerome, Idaho. 

Say you could field half a million dollars’ 
worth of farm equipment, had 1,500 volunteers 
ready to pitch in. Could you put 128 acres of 
that kind of land in top working order by day’s 


Note.—The author is in the current information division, Soil 
Conservation Service, Portland, Oreg. 


People are the proudest product of the land. 
And here are the Herrmanns—all smiles, and 
fine examples of young America. 


a 


The key to everything: a colorful land-capability map and photo display. 





end? And with some 13,500 farm folks and 
townspeople looking on? 


Questions like these were in the minds of 
a lot of people in Jerome County early last 
spring when the North Side Soil Conservation 
District and the Jerome County Equipment 
Dealers announced their big western demon- 
stration of soil and water conservation. The 
job of making a complete farm enterprise out 
of the rough homestead acreage of young World 
War II vet John Herrmann loomed as almost 
too tough to handle. 


Here’s what A-Farm-in-a-Day leaders were 
up against! Herrmann, a Brush, Colo., farmer, 
settled on the site of the old Japanese Relocation 
Camp at Hunt 3 years ago. He was proud as 
a peacock over his new land. A less avid fellow 
would find plenty to dampen his spirits. The 
land hadn’t been plowed. Much of it was sloping 
and hummocky. Like the soils of other Hunt 
homesteaders, his were fairly good. But in this 
semiarid southeastern Idaho section, crops get 


A new house, to look out on new fields, was well under 
way by noon. 


as dry as last year’s gingersnap without water. 
Give Hunt settlers water and they grow bounti- 
ful yields of row crops, grain, and pasture. 
Herrmann didn’t figure to do very well without 
irrigation. 

Unquestionably, Herrmann’s land posed many 
problems. It is easy to see why the A-Farm-in-a- 
Day people selected his farm over dozens of 
others in the county. It was a challenge made 
to order. 

When word flashed along Main Street that 
the “big show” would go on, just about everyone 
wanted to get in on it. The top man, Emory 
Shellenbarger, of Bishop’s International Har- 
vester Co., Jerome, actually found himself with 
helpers to spare. 

Businessmen and farmers teamed together 
to help Shellenbarger and the co-sponsors. It 
wasn’t long until nearly every group in town 
had an assignment. The roll included Rotary, 
Kiwanis, and Lions Clubs; the chamber of com- 
merce; American Legion; Veterans of Foreign 


John Herrmann’s farm was raw desert land before the big “day.” 
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Wars; the Grange; women’s organizations; and 
such agencies as the Idaho State Fish and Game 
Department, the Extension Service, and the 
Soil Conservation Service. 

Shellenbarger set up 35 key committees, 
among them committees for operations, pro- 
gram, publicity, traffic, sanitation, and con- 
cessions. Meetings were held all over town. 

When it was suggested that a modern home, 
outbuildings, and corral be built, a deep well 
dug, and the acreage fenced, no one batted an 
eye. The idea became part and parcel of the 
show. 

“It’s wonderful,” says the busy Shellenbarger, 
“how our community backed the show. Every- 
one opened his heart to the Herrmann family, 
and our goal of telling the West about soil con- 
servation. Merchants and dealers gave us what 
we needed to build a complete farm for the 
Herrmanns. Jacks-of-all-trades volunteered. It 
wasn’t hard to work the kinks out, with so many 
willing and able workers.” 

And like the most perfectly planned com- 
munity events, there were stumbling blocks 
along the way. For example, snow which was 
late in melting kept the young farmer and 
A-Farm-in-a-Day leaders on tenterhooks. A 
lava bed in the path of the irrigation tile line 
bogged down the land-readying work. And cer- 
tain materials were hard to get. 

There’s a good ring to the show’s theme— 
“A conservation-minded community is a pros- 
perous one. Treat each acre according to its 
needs.” 7 

Fitting well into this thinking is the farm 
. Conservation plan which local technicians of 
the Soil Conservation Service worked out with 
young Herrmann. Field operations were shaped 
around the plan. The soil conservationists also 
laid out a corrugation irrigation system, staked 
the land for leveling, and gave a helping hand 


A deep lava bed in path of new irrigation pipe line 
bogged down operations. 


to Herrmann in planning his pasture mixtures, 
crop rotations, fertilizing, and management 
methods. 

An aerial rocket the morning of April 17 set 
men and machines in motion. 

Five major “stops” were on the timetable for 
spectators. At each stop they got a play-by-play 
description of the farm-building and soil-con- 
servation work going on by mobile sound truck. 
Landscape and landmarks changed before the 
eyes of onlookers as the raw acreage became 
more farmable by the hour. 

Each equipment piece, from big carry alls 
and super-powered tractors, down to pocket- 
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Business was brisk at the Grange lunch counter. 


sized land planes and post-hole diggers, had its 
followers. The bulk of the crowd fanned out 
over the field, moving from stop to stop. Many 
preferred to sit the day out at vantage points. 

Visitors found the field day a multifeatured 
one. Here are some of the things that went into 
the job of building a farm for the Herrmanns: 
Planting of wood lot and multiflora-rose hedge, 
land leveling and planting, chiseling, laying of 
concrete pipe and riser, plowing, harrowing, 
disking, floating, alfalfa-grass seeding with rice 
hulls, pasture seeding of crested wheatgrass, 
corrugating and ditching, installation of water- 
control structures, fencing, pond and silt-trap 
construction, trenching for pipe line, and the 
laying of culverts. More than 100 pieces of 
equipment were in action. 

A large crowd watched construction of the 
modern farmhouse, corrals, outbuildings, and 
other features. The crew of some 60 carpentérs, 
electricians, plumbers, and roofers had the home 
ready for inspection by late afternoon. 

At the noonday program, A-Farm-in-a-Day 
visitors heard Waters S. Davis, Jr., president 
of the National Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts; A. J. Peterson, manager general 
sales, International Harvester Co.; and J. H. 
Christ, Pacific regional director of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, talk about the Nation’s land 
and its needs. A humorous touch was given the 
program in the person of Dr. Elizah J. Splutts- 
bottom, “health expert” from Independence, 
Mo., and the songs and antics of the Jerome 
quartet. 

Long before the last acre was tilled and sowed, 
A-Farm-in-a-Day leaders began measuring the 
gains from the months of planning. 
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Shellenbarger voiced the feelings of the 1,50: 
volunteer workers when he said, “Some 13,50: 
westerners saw what soil and water conserva. 
tion work can do for raw land. And they had « 
chance to see how modern farm equipment ties 
in with good land use. By building a complete 
farm enterprise for the Herrmanns, we believ2 
the A-Farm-in-a-Day opened the eyes of thou- 
sands of town and country folk to better farm- 
ing methods. The big show won a host of new 
friends for the soil conservation district brand 
of farming.” 

The colorful event was widely heralded by 
radio and press. Three national networks broad- 
casted the activities and there were programs 
over the “Voice of America.” On June 15, CBS 
spotlighted the complete Herrmann farm-build- 
ing story over its program, “The People Act.” 

It’s easy to tell a story when you have some- 
thing as good to sell as good land use. 


WON MERIT BADGES.—In Quinnipiac Council’s first 
conservation camp at the West Rock Park Nature Center 
in New Haven, Conn., 115 Boy Scouts successfully sailed 
through an intensive 3-day course conducted by spe- 
cialists. Subjects included forestry, soils, plants, water, 
and conservation planning. Charles N. Hammarlund, Jr., 
SCS aid and Scoutmaster of the Branford No. 2 
troop, sparked the event and was camp director. As a 
good turn for the Nature Center, the Scouts reforested 
an area by planting 1,200 hemlock seedlings. Three 
Eagle Scouts from Charley’s troop did their good turn 
for all the other Scouts by preparing five meals on 
equipment designed to feed only eight persons. The 
whole group received a camp emblem, and each indi- 
vidual got a certificate that entitles him to a Boy Scout 
Conservation Merit Badge. i 


FIELD TRANSFORMED.—In 1945 R. M. Crawford, 
of Summers County, W. Va., wished that a highly 
eroded and deeply gullied 20-acre pasture, grown up to 
povertygrass and sumac “wasn’t part of my farm.” 
Today it’s well on the road to becoming one of the 
best fields in his 277 acres. 

First he cleared the sumac and crab-apple growth and 
used it to fill some of the deepest gullies. He applied 
lime and fertilizer. He built a 2,000-foot diversion just 
above the head of the gullies; this he limed, fertilized, 
and manured, and upon it developed a good sod. The 
gullies were sloped and seeded, and deep contour furrows 
were installed above and below the ditch. All these treat- 
ments had the effect of making runoff water “walk” 
down the slopes. Walking water does not carry topsoil, 
lime, fertilizer, and seed off the farm. Crawford is 
happy now when he looks at the field. 
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If Miss Florence Chambers of San Diego, 
Calif., ever decided to add a middle initial to 
her name, it should be a “V,” to stand for 
versatile. For Miss Chambers is a soil conser- 
vationist, champion swimmer, rancher, dairyist 
(you can’t call a woman a dairyman, can you?), 
teacher, writer, farm hand, poet, conservation- 
ist. Putting “conservationist” in there twice 
is intentional. If you are introduced to her, 
very soon she’ll find out what you know about 
soil conservation and it will probably dominate 
the conversation. So, first and last, she is a 
soil conservationist, but with a great deal in 
between. 

The circus ringmaster, in announcing the star 
equestrienne, used to say, “She rides, drives, 
and has complete charge of 30 dancing, prancing 
horses.” Miss Chambers rides and drives a 
tractor; but she does have complete charge of 
300 animals. They neither dance nor prance 
but serve the much more useful purpose of daily 
supplying hundreds of gallons of fresh Grade 
A milk to citizens of San Diego County. 

If Miss Chambers would not fancy a “V” for 
a middle initial, “C’” would do as well, and it 
could stand for courage. At the age of nine 
she was injured in a streetcar accident in Los 
Angeles. Doctors recommended a plaster cast 
to hold her spine erect. But one doctor suggested 
that this be deferred for a year, since she was 
growing so fast. He recommended that she 
spend as much time as possible in the water. 
Water would support the weight of her body 
and permit relaxed exercise of the muscles. This 
was the start of her swimming career. A cast 
was never necessary. Determination and per- 
sistence took its place. She became an expert 
swimmer, winning some 300 medals and 176 
trophies. She has ‘been featured in news reels 
and on radio and television programs. In 1924 
she was on the American team in the Olympic 
Games held in Paris, France, winning third 
place for the United States in the 100 meter 
backstroke swimming event. Since that time 
she has trained thousands of young swimmers. 


Florence Chambers. 


As late as May of this year she was presented 
with a certificate of merit and a medal, by 
Admiral McIntyre, in recognition of her teach- 
ing water safety to so many youngsters. 

In 1949 Miss Chambers was again severely 
injured in an auto accident, but she would not 
let it handicap her activities. In addition to 
owning four ranches, and personally managing 
two of them, she is also conducting “learn-to- 
swim” classes for the children of her com- 
munity. 

Keeping up with swimming and becoming 
expert in that activity is indicative of her atti- 
tude toward ranching. Very early in her ranch- 
ing experience she’ became interested in im- 
proved farming methods. She is completely 
convinced that modern conservation farming, 
based on first taking care of the soil, is funda- 
mental to success. Her residence and home 
ranch are located in Poway Valley. There she 
operates a livestock “spread” of 1,400 acres, of 
which 100 acres are in grain, 25 acres in irri- 
gated pasture, and the balance in range. 
Seventy-five acres of brush range were cleared 
and airplane-seeded to smilograss. Results were 
good. Recognizing that water development and 
conservation are of the utmost importance in 
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San Diego County, Miss Chambers had a dam 
for water conservation and a reservoir for water 
storage constructed on this property. Cross- 
fencing for better management of stock was 
another conservation measure applied. This 
ranch has been under cooperative agreement 
with the Pomerado Soil Conservation District 
since June 11, 1946. 

Another holding is the Cloverdale Ranch in 
San Pasqual Valley, just east of Escondido. This 
is a dairy enterprise of 1,295 acres, with a 
milking herd of 300 cows. Irrigation water is 
from 8 wells. About 350 acres are in alfalfa, 
150 acres of irrigated land are devoted to pas- 
ture and Sudangrass, and 750 acres are used 
largely for grain hay. The balance is range 
except for the dairy buildings and corrals. This 
dairy is under cooperative agreement with the 
Ramona Soil Conservation District. Miss Cham- 
bers also has 920 acres of range property near 
Santa Ysabel which is only oecasionally used 
for grazing. 

Her fourth parcel—320 acres of range land— 
is located in the Coastal Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict and is under cooperative agreement with 
that district. Livestock grazing is the use. 

Florence Chambers is no “gentlewoman 
rancher.” She is out on the land herself from 
early morning to dusk. She does not hire done 
what she can do herself. She has personally per- 
formed a large part of the plowing, planting, 
and cultivating. With the help of one Mexican 
laborer, she not only has done the hay baling on 
her own ranch but in emergencies has baled for 
some of her neighbors as well. The stamina 
and endurance gained as a trained athlete en- 
ables her to perform the many and often arduous 
duties of managing her ranches, as well as to 
give of herself in promoting the cause of soil 
conservation. 

Miss Chambers has served as a director on 
the board of the Pomerado Soil Conservation 
District and has been secretary of that board 
for the past 6 years. She is vice president of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the California Asso- 
ciation of Soil Conservation Districts and chair- 
man of the southern California area, also chair- 
man of the San Diego County Fair Committee. 

She is a natural teacher. Whatever she learns 
she has a passion to pass on to others. She be- 
lieves that instruction in soil conservation, as 
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well as in swimming, should be a part of the 
education of every child in the Nation. She feels 
so deeply about these things that she sometimes 
expresses her thoughts in poetry. One of her 
recent poems, “Sonnet to San Diego” was pub- 
lished in Sunset Magazine. 

Perhaps no one else could describe so well 
Miss Chambers’ depth of feeling for the soil as 
she has done in the lines of another poem,— 

“What is this overwhelming power? Whence 

springs life from death?” 

And Mother Nature answers, ““Tis the soil 

that gives her breath.” 
—FRED W. HERBERT. 


DAUGHTERS OF 
THE SOIL 


By A. B. FOSTER 


HE hand that rocks the cradle is also help- 
ing direct America’s conservation of soil 
resources. 

As George Peterson, editorial writer for the 
Minneapolis Star-Journal says, “Soil conserva- 
tion used to be considered strictly male terri- 
tory. Now the women want in. Not only want 
in... they are in.” 

In Freeborn County, Minn., the wives of the 
five soil conservation district supervisors be- 
came weary of staying home nights while their 
husbands were in session. So they tagged along, 
held get-togethers of their own, and soon or- 
ganized the Daughters of the Soil. Other dis- 
tricts saw similar developments, and now there 
is a Minnesota State organization. 

It started one evening in July 1949. The 
supervisors of the newly organized Freeborn 
County Soil Conservation District were holding 
their monthly meeting at Albert Lea. They meet 
the first Thursday and come from five different 
parts of the county. As usual, their wives came 
along, but instead of going to a show, shopping, 
or sitting in their cars waiting, on this partic- 
ular night they had a meeting of their own. 
They met at the home of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Kelly. Kelly is farm editor of the Albert Lea 


Note.—The author is head, regional educatien, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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“Daughters” work on plan of operation, with district directors giving “advice” over their shoulders. 


Tribune. With them were Mrs. E. W. Miller, 
wife of the SCS farm planner, and Mrs. Bob 
Jacobs, wife of the county agent. The meeting 
was largely social, and after the supervisors had 
concluded their business, they joined the ladies 
for refreshments. 

The party was so successful that, the next 
time the supervisors met, the womenfolk assem- 
bled at the home of one of the supervisors, 
Mrs. George Hunte, which is about 15 miles 
north of Albert Lea. Again, the supervisors, on 
finishing their business, came over for a social 
gathering and refreshments. 

At the third meeting the ladies got down to 
business themselves, formed an organization 
and elected officers. Thus was born the 
Daughters of the Soil, Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
Soil Conservation District Supervisors. 

_ One of their purposes was to learn more about 

soil conservation. They worked up a good calen- 
dar. They attended a meeting of district super- 
visors to see how a district is run. They listened 
to talks by Soil Conservation Service techni- 
cians and vocational agriculture teachers, and 
went on tours of farms. 





Their outstanding achievement that first year 
may have been an open meeting in the high- 
school auditorium in Albert Lea with Dr. M. M. 
Hargrave of the Mayo Clinic as speaker. 
Dr. Hargrave talked on “The Relationship of 
Soil Fertility to Human Health.” 

The men were so impressed that they invited 
the wives of all Minnesota supervisors to attend 
their State convention at Winona. Women in 
districts other than Freeborn County had heard 
of the Daughters of the Soil. They formed ten- 
tative organizations of their own, and at the 
Winona convention they held separate sessions. 

Mrs. Koren Johnson, president of the Free- 
born chapter, presided. One result was the ap- 
pointment of a committee of three women to 
draw up a State constitution and to encourage 
formation of other chapters. This was in the 
spring of 1951. 

By the time of the next annual meeting of 
the Minnesota Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts, bylaws were ready and the State 
organization was in full swing. 


(Continued on page 62) 





AN AWARDS PROGRAM THAT 
G-R-O-W-S AND G-R-O-W-S 


By ARTHUR G. MORRILL 


HE Goodyear Soil Conservation Awards on 

July 1 entered its sixth straight year. After 
three highly successful years in the States in- 
cluded in Region 3 of the Soil Conservation 
Service, the program has shifted its drive to 
the nine States in Regions 4 and 5. 


Thus far, over 1,000 districts and more than 
15,000 individuals have participated. Nearly 
10,000 farmers and other friends of conserva- 
tion have attended Goodyear’s 41 State-wide 
awards luncheons. Expense-free vacation out- 
ings in Arizona have been enjoyed by 196 super- 
visors and outstanding farmers from 17 States. 
Cash awards have been made to 56 individuals 
and 24 district governing bodies. 


Handsome bronze plaques signifying first, 
second, and third places in soil conservation 
accomplishment have been given to 396 winning 
districts and outstanding farmers. Almost 4,000 
certificates of meritorious achievement in the 
cause of good soil conservation practices have 
been awarded to participating farmers. 

The 1952-53 contest is similar to previous 
programs, although the score sheet has been 
revised to conform more closely with the 
NASCD’s “Program for Greater Service.” 


This action on the part of Goodyear involves 
rearrangement of material on score sheets 
rather than actual revision of subject matter. 
An item-by-item check showed that Goodyear 
was utilizing the activities recommended in the 
“Program for Greater Service.” For the sake 
of clarity and consistency, however, material 
was arranged to accord with the committee sys- 
tem used by the National Association. 


Accordingly, the Goodyear score sheet now 
has a section entitled “Organization and Activi- 
ties of Committees to Assist District Governing 





Note.—The author is director, Soil Conservation Awards Pro- 
gram, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 16, Ohio. 


Body” broken down as follows: (a) publicity 
committee, (b) education committee, (c) fi- 
nance committee, (d) legislative committee, (e) 
program committee. Seven hundred points out 
of a total of 3,000 are devoted to this section. 

Another feature of the new score sheet is the 
incorporation of certain conservation practices 
which will enable ranching districts to compete 
on a more equitable basis with general-farming 
areas. 

Following discontinuation of the Goodyear 
program in Region 3, four of the eight States 
concerned have adapted the Goodyear contest 
to a local program, sponsored by State associa- 
tions or private businesses. Two of the remain- 
ing States have announced intention to sponsor 
or get a sponsor for this type of program. 

The Association of Illinois Soil Conservation 
Districts is sponsoring the Goodyear contest, 
guided by the program committee for the State. 
The executive committee worked out a simpli- 
fied report blank, which is to be sent in at the 
end of each month to be judged by persons 
selected by the State association. Winners will 
be announced at the annual meeting of the 
association. 

In Indiana the Farm Bureau has taken over 
the Goodyear contest idea. Winners will get 
a 3-day trip, and others will receive recognition. 

In Iowa the program goes on under the spon- 
sorship of the Iowa State Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts and the State Soil Con- 
servation Committee. Awards are being made 
available by the Lee Syndicate, a chain of news- 
papers and radio stations. The score sheet has 
been revised to meet Iowa conditions. A cash 
award of $60 is offered to the winning district. 

Missouri Soil Districts Commission endorsed 
the continuation of the Goodyear idea. The St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat is sponsoring the new 
program which follows the Goodyear format. 

Michigan and Ohio plan awards programs 
similar to Goodyear’s next year. 





Waters Davis, president, presents NASCD’s distinguished service award to R. S. Wilson at Association’s annual 
convention. 
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On completion of the contest project in Region 
3, R. H. Musser; SCS regional director, had 
this to say: 

“Goodyear has made a wonderful contribution 
to soil and water conservation. They have made 
an unusually fine contribution to the soil con- 
servation districts in this region. I know that 
every district that has participated in the pro- 
gram, and most all of the other districts that 
have known about it appreciate it very greatly.” 

G. S. McIntyre, deputy commissioner of agri- 
culture in Michigan, who served as a member 
of Goodyear’s advisory committee in the region 
credited the program for having carried out its 
objective when he said: 

“T have enjoyed working on this committee 
the past 3 years and believe that the contest has 
been very worth while. It has stimulated the 
district directors to carry out a much broader 
soil conservation program than they otherwise 
would have.” 

The National Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts at its annual convention in Cleveland, 
Ohio, this year conferred a distinguished serv- 
ice award on R. S. Wilson, vice president of the 
company. It was he who originated the awards 
program following a completely satisfying ex- 
perience working with his local soil conserva- 
tion district and with members of the Soil Con- 
servation Service on his own farm near Cadillac, 
Mich. 

Judges for the 1951-52 contest included: 

Arkansas.—D. D. Terry, director, Division 
of Flood Control, Water and Soil Conservation, 
Resources and Development Commission, Little 
Rock; Dr. Lippert S. Ellis, dean and director, 
College of Agriculture, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville; J. V. Highfill, State director, 
Farmers Home Administration, Little Rock; 
C. R. Wilkey, State supervisor of vocational 
agriculture, Department of Education, Little 
Rock; Hollis R. Williams, State conservationist, 
Soil Conservation Service, Little Rock; and 
J. L. Wright, chairman, Arkansas State Com- 
mittee, Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, Little Rock. 

Kansas.—William H. Teas, assistant State 
conservationist, Soil Conservation Service, 
Salina; Floyd Smith, agronomy department, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan; George W. 
Reinhart, chairman, State Soil Conservation 
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Committee, Parsons; Emil Heck, Sr., chairman, 
State Association of Soil Conservation District 
Supervisors, Lawrence; and Reuben C. Lind, 
extension conservationist, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. 

Louisiana.—R. A. Wasson, agronomist of the 
agricultural extension division; Prof. E. B. 
Doran, head of the agricultural engineering 
department; Dr. W. J. Peevy, agronomy depart- 
ment, all of Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge; and H. B. Martin, State conservationist, 
Soil Conservation Service, Alexandria. 

Montana.—John Buttleman, president, Mon- 
tana Soil Conservation Committee, Willow 
Creek; Stephen Urs, agricultural representa- 
tive, First National Bank, Glasgow; Clarence 
Popham, State Board of Education, Corvallis; 
Car! Parker, range specialist, extension service, 
Montana State College; and Ernest H. Sand- 
berg, assistant State conservationist, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Bozeman. 

Nebraska.—Albert W. Watson, president, 
State Association of Soil Conservation Districts, 
Wayne; Everett Barr, vice president, State 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts, Lib- 
erty; and A. R. Marquardt, Soil Conservation 
Service, Lincoln. 

North Dakota.—Math Dahl, commissioner of 
agriculture and labor, Bismarck; Lyness G. 
Lloyd, State conservationists, Soil Conservation 
Service, Bismarck; Leroy Pease, executive sec- 
retary, Greater North Dakota Association, ' 
Fargo; E. J. Haslerud, director of extension, 
State College Station, Fargo; and A. D. Mc- 
Kinnon, executive secretary, State Soil Con- 
servation Committee, Bismarck. ~ 

Oklahoma.—Word Cromwell, executive direc- 
tor, State Soil Conservation Board, Oklahoma 
City; H. M. Chambers, State conservationist, 
Oklahoma City; Edd R. Roberts, extension soil 
conservationist, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater ; George H. C. Green, chairman, agri- 
cultural committee, Oklahoma State Bankers 
Association, Oklahoma City; and Ferdie Deer- 
ing, editor, Farmer-Stockman magazine, Okla- 
homa City. 

South Dakota.—L. V. Ausman, secretary, 
State Department of Agriculture, Pierre; Ber- 
nard Linn, commissioner, School and Public 
Lands, Pierre; George I. Gilbertson, director of - 
extension, Brookings; Raymond Lund, agricul- 

(Continued on page 62) 





SCHOOL CHILDREN BECOME 


PARTNERS OF DISTRICT 


By EARL E. FENTON 


I‘ a novel experiment to overcome the scarcity 
of seedling trees for planting stock, the direc- 
tors of the Barry Soil Conservation District 
in southeast Michigan think they have found 
the solution in small individual seedbeds. And 
since the trees are produced as Future Farmers 
and 4-H Club projects, the added dividend from 
teaching tree lore to the district’s school chil- 
dren may be worth even more than the rough 
hills and sandy plains that are being reforested. 

From the beginning of the district, the direc- 
tors have recognized the need for planting trees. 
Nearly every farm has an area on which good 
land use is a matter of reforestation. The usual 
forestry demonstrations such as planting, 
Christmas-tree pruning, and disease control 
were utilized. Planting stock was furnished on 
a 50-50 matching basis, and a tree-planting 
machine was made available. But encouraging 
as were the results, Chairman Bill Cridler and 
the other district directors were anxious to get 
the trees planted faster. 

The individual seedbed project was started 
in 1950, after the difficulty of securing planting 
stock had extended over several years. The 
Hastings Kiwanis Club and the Michigan State 
Soil Conservation Committee helped finance the 
project. The program began with demonstra- 
tions for the pupils on seedbed-site selection, 
soil preparation, and seeding and care of the 
beds. These demonstrations were carried on by 
County Agent Arthur Steeby, SCS Farm Plan- 
ner John Hamp, and the Michigan State College 
forestry department. Seed and materials for 
constructing the beds were provided by the 
district. 

During the spring of 1950, 40 seedbeds were 
established—38 by FFA members and 2 by 4-H 
Clubs. The following year 100 new beds were 
established. The beds are about 3 by 5 feet and 
will average 2,000 seedlings per bed. This 
project, with increased participation by FFA 





Note.—The author is district conservationist, Soil Conservation 
Service, Portland, Mich. 
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These junior foresters, with teacher supervising, plant 
white spruce in windbreak for school grounds. (Photo 
courtesy of Prairie Farmer.) 
students, 4-H Club members, and others, was 
again carried out in 1952. Several hundred 
thousand seedlings from the beds increased the 
planting stock needed in the district’s reforesta- 

tion program. 

Although the Barry Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict junior forestry program is supplying plant- 
ing stock needed now, it is equally a project 
for the future. Reforestation in the district is 
a big job that can’t be done in one generation. 
The junior forestry program is training the 
generation that will soon have to take over. 
In developing the project, the directors had the 
enthusiastic support of County Superintendent 
Arthur Lathrop, in addition to the help of agri- 
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cultural workers. To win the grade of junior 
forester a student must complete a specified 
course of study. This course includes the writing 
of essays, identification of trees, field trips, and 
group discussions. Every junior forester must 
plant 10 trees supplied by the district. 

During the 1951-52 school year, 67 rural 
schoo! children and 29 Nashville fifth-grade 
students completed the course and were pre- 
sented badges by the district. Teachers and 
students in other schools are asking for help 
in adopting the program and an advanced course 
is being planned. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE SOIL 
(Continued from Page 57) 

The bylaws state some of the objectives as 
follows: 

1. To promote the business of agriculture, 
and the public health and welfare, and a more 
abundant love for farm and family life. 

2. To render mutual assistance to the Minne- 
sota Association of Soil Conservation Districts 
in carrying out its State-wide program of soil 
and water conservation. 

3. To advance the interest of the women of 
the State and secure closer cooperation between 
husbands and wives in soil conservation prac- 
tices. 

4. To secure more nutritious foods and en- 
hance approved healthful preparation thereof 
for the betterment of family health. 

5. To encourage all members of each family 
to participate more wholeheartedly in public* 
problems. 

6. To educate the children to use each acre 
of land within its capabilities—and to treat the 
soil in accordance with its needs for protection 
and improvement. To educate the children so 
that they will also preserve and use all other 
natural resources for the advancement of a 
better life. 

7. To sponsor public meetings and arrange 
programs in the furtherance of these objectives. 

Membership is open to any woman in the 
State who is interested. She need only sign the 
register and pay annual dues of 25 cents. 

A regular annual meeting will be held each 
year at the time and place of the annual con- 
ference of the Minnesota Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts. 
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Mrs. Burton Chambers of Owatonna, Minn.., 
is State president. Her husband is one of the 
supervisors of the Steele County Soil Conserva- 
tion District. 

Mrs. Koren Johnson, president of the Free- 
born group, explained, “We had suspected our 
husbands were attracted by the sociability of 
those monthly meetings of supervisors. But 


when we saw how deeply involved they were in 
district work, we caught their enthusiasm and 
started our club.” 

That just about sums up what is back of this 
new group of soil conservation crusaders. 


PROGRAM THAT G-R-0-W-S 
(Continued from page 60) 
tural agent, Chicago & Northwestern Ry., Rapid 
City ; and Ross D. Davies, State conservationist, 
Soil Conservation Service, Huron. 

Wyoming.—J. A. Bartruff, assistant State 
conservationist, Soil Conservation Service; 
A. V. Hay, agriculturist, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, and Max Stevens, vice president, Wyoming 
National Bank, all of Casper; Percy Kirk, State 
vocational agriculture supervisor, of Cheyenne; 
and Louis Schilt, county agent leader, agricul- 
ture extension service, of Laramie. 

As this magazine went to press, it was plan- 
ned to announce the winners for 1951-52 in 
August. And the nine State-wide recognition 
luncheons this fall were to be held as follows: 

Huron, S. Dak., September 16; Bismarck, 
N. Dak., September 18; Billings, Mont., Septem- 
ber 23; Casper, Wyo., September 25; Lincoln, 
Nebr., September 30; Wichita, Kans., October 7; 
Oklahoma City, Okla., October 9 ;- Little Rock, 
Ark., October 14; and Alexandria, La., October 
16. 

In December, the_70 winners of the 1951-52 
contest will enjoy the fruit of their outstanding 
efforts in the soil conservation cause when they 
entrain for Wigwam guest ranch, Litchfield 
Park, Ariz., for a 7-day carefree vacation. 

Goodyear officials are tentatively planning 
to move the Soil Conservation Awards program 
to still another region on conclusion of the cur- 
rent contest June 30, 1953. 


PARTNERS.—In 3 projects, the town of Hadley, Mass., 
17 farmers, and the Hampshire Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict have teamed up in 2 group drainage projects in- 
volving the Connecticut River and a fire-protection pond 
in the Hockanum area. 





DOING THE CONSERVATION 
JOB TOGETHER 


Excerpts from an address by Dr. Robt. M. 
Salter, Chief, Soil Conservation Service, at a 
joint meeting of Department agencies, Manhat- 
tan, Kans. 


The conservation job with which many of us 
are primarily concerned is too big’for any one, 
two, or three agencies or organizations—no 
matter how efficient they are. It demands our 
own fullest energies, and more. It calls for the 
closest working together by the local, State, and 
National agencies concerned, along with soil 
conservation districts, watershed associations, 
conservation organizations, and business, in- 
dustrial, and civic groups. 


One of my goals as Chief of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service is to do what I can to bring about 


a more unified national program of soil and’ 


water conservation. 


The Nation can’t afford to wait or to rely on 
piecemeal measures, and to allow our soil re- 
sources to deteriorate further in the process. 
I am convinced that the urgency of the national 
interest justifies doing everything possible to 
help farmers get more of our improved tech- 
nology into use on the land, at the earliest prac- 
ticable date which available manpower and 
other facilities will permit. 


When we talk about making all segments of 
our system fit together better and work more 
effectively in helping farmers, we need to look 
at the component parts involved in getting im- 
proved technology applied to the land. They 
are: Education, technical assistance, and finan- 
cial assistance. All three are necessary. Instead 
of duplicating each other, each supplements the 
other; each one fills a specific need. 


To help speed up its assistance to farmers, 
the Service for its part has developed stream- 
lined methods designed to reach many more 
farmers each year than we had been able to 


reach before. This “progressive planning,” as 
we have come to call it, is in three stages: 

The initial stage of simple agreement to con- 
servation land treatment, use, and planning: 

The advanced stage of beginning to develop 
a basic conservation plan. 

The basic plan stage itself. 

The Service supplies progressively more tech- 
nical assistance as the farmer is ready and able 
to move ahead with his progressive planning. 
This procedure enables a farmer to start grad- 
ually and move progressively into a sound, well- 
rounded conservation system. It encourages 
him to make more decisions himself without 
lowering the technical accuracy of the plan. 
And it permits group action in a neighborhood 
without the necessity of all members of the 
group going ahead at the same speed. 


Record floods on the Missouri last year and 
this year, and damaging floods every year on 
small streams and large in different parts of 
the country, have directed renewed attention 
to this serious problem. The need is pressing 
for moving ahead faster on watershed develop- 
ment—including soil, water, and forest conser- 
vation and upstream engineering works on the 
smaller tributaries—to supplement the down- 
stream flood-control measures on the main stems 
of our principal streams. We are making pro- 
gress in that direction, and it is to be hoped and 
expected that this vitally important work will 


.be accelerated in the future. 


It is estimated that by 1975, the demand will 
be 20 to 25 percent greater than our current 
production. It is true that there are sizable 
opportunities for bringing idle or unproductive 
land into use, as through irrigation in the West 
and through drainage of some lands not more 
essential as wildlife habitat. But there is not 
enough new land in sight, by any means, to 
meet the anticipated increasing demands of the 
future. Instead, we will have to depend largely 
on increasing per-acre yields, on grassland and 
tree land as well as on cropland. 
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FOOD IS TOPIC 


at 


INSTITUTE 


” ATURE is not something that can be 
N viewed objectively from afar. Man is a 
part of the whole.” 

Thus did Jonathan Forman in July, at 
Chicago, bundle up the idea behind the Eleventh 
Annual Institute on Conservation, Nutrition, 
and Health. 

The accent this year was on the second of 
the three related spheres of interest. And, ap- 
propriately, most of the sessions were held at 
the medical center of the University of Illinois. 
At least 20 doctors and educators from 12 States 
lectured to an erudite audience of 200, and led 
discussions which at times became debates. 

Many aspects of food were examined—food 
for plants and animals and human beings—the 
economics of production and consumption, 
growth factors, the improvement of the race, 
food’s chemistry and mineralogy, its biological 
aspects, and its role in connection with the 
young, the aged, and the afflicted. Several 
speakers dealt with the packaging of food and 
closely allied topics. 

The application of ecological knowledge to 
water conservation and to grassland utilization 
was treated by two leading technicians from 


the Soil Conservation Service—Lloyd Harrold, » 


of the hydrologic experiment station at Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio; and A. D. Stoesz, of the regional 
nursery division at Lincoln, Nebr. 

The series of institutes, which is sponsored 
by Friends of the Land, has helped to direct the 
attention of teachers, scientists, and laymen to 
the importance of soil stewardship to daily 
living. Out of these institutes, with the focus 
slightly shifted each year, has come a rich fund 
of information which has been made available 
to the public as separate papers and in the form 
of anthologies published in book form. The list 
of speakers is impressive for their names and 
reputations, the variety and standing of their 
affiliations, and for the weight of thinking they 
have to offer. These lecturers have done much 
to arouse citizens everywhere and to channel 
their concern for the present and future of the 
American land; they have greatly enhanced 
the reputation of Friends of the Land in the 
process. 

High lighting this year’s program were Louis 
Bromfield, famed novelist and the traditional 
after-dinner speaker; Clive M. McCay, of Cor- 
nell University ; and Edward J. Condon, presi- 
dent of Friends of the Land, who restated ex- 
pertly the objectives and accomplishments of 
the society. 

Ollie E. Fink and Jonathan Forman, the team 
of officers whose genius is responsible for the 
origination and development of this notable 
institute, opened and closed the forum. 


—WELLINGTON BRINK. 


HERE’S FARMING AS IT | 
OUGHT TO BE 


By ROBERT E. LEE 


F you want to see good farming by America’s 

master farmers, visit the LaCrosse area in 
southwestern Wisconsin. Here you will see 
farm after farm where the soil is firmly an- 
chored to the steep slopes by good conservation 
practices and sound land use. Drive southeast 
of LaCrosse on Highway No. 33 and follow 





Note.—The author is district conservationist, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, Viroqua, Wis. 
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St. Joseph Ridge to the William Schams farm. 
Bill and his family own and operate 440 acres. 
Son Gerald lives on the farm and is the mainstay 
for the farming operation. The Schams are 
conservation minded and it shows on every 
acre of their productive farm. 


Take, for example, one of the pastures. Most 
of it is renovated; but there is enough ef the 
old pasture remaining to make a good check 
plot. Here on this steep land alfalfa, brome, 





This is Mormon Coulee, near LaCrosse, the cradle of strip cropping in the United States. 


and a complete grass and legume mixture are 
belly high to Bill’s fat Holstein cattle. On the 
unrenovated plot, the grass couldn’t begin to 
support half of the animals per acre now graz- 
ing on the improved area. In order to improve 
the remaining pasture, the Schams recently 
completed a diversion terrace to reduce the risk 
of erosion by runoff water while the new grass 
gets a start. 

Practically every acre of the cropland is in 
strips and some of it is terraced. On this pro- 
ductive land, nearly all of the feed is raised 
for Bill’s 100 head of dairy animals. His corn 
production has averaged close to 100 bushels 
per acre. With the strip farming, he uses good 
rotations with grass legumes to keep the soil 
fertile. 

Here the Schams and their eight children 
exemplify gracious living. Bill was one of the 


very first supervisors of the LaCrosse County 
Soil Conservation District and, of course, he 
is a cooperator with the district on his own 
farm. His neighbors up and down the road 
are conservationists, too. They take pride in 
their “stay-at-home” soil which returns them 
a bountiful living. They have found the mean- 
ing of true conservation. Although strip crop- 
ping makes the LaCrosse area a show place, no- 
where will you see better pastures or sounder 
cropping practices. Here good land use is a 
byword. 


From a high point a visitor can see forests 
on the sharpest slopes and pasture on steep 
land that needs a protective grass cover. He 
can see cropped fields winding along the gentle 
slopes near the valley floor. A recent visitor 


(Continued on page 69) 





FIELD TRIPS HELP TEACH 
GEOGRAPHY 


Miss Wheeler and student committee discuss soil conservation problems. 


By L. LEFORREST MILLER 


HE geography students of Manual Training 

High School at Peoria, Ill., where I used 
to teach, are getting first-hand knowledge of 
soil conservation as a result of field trips with 
SCS technicians. The emphasis on land use 
began in 1947 when I was asked by a geography 
teacher, Miss Estella Wheeler, to help with a 
geology field trip. Since then the two of us 


Note.—The author is a soil scientist for the Soil Conservation 
Service, Peoria, Ill. 
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have arranged one or more field trips each 
semester. 

The main purpose of the trips is to study soil 
conservation practices and objectives. In addi- 
tion to my own instruction, information on cur- 
rent soil conservation projects is supplied by 
L. R. Jordan, work unit conservationist for the 
Peoria Soil Conservation District, who occasion- 
ally accompanies the classes. 

The usual procedure is to stop first at selected 
locations to examine soil profiles and discuss 
basic factors involved in soil formation. In this 
way, the students learn to appreciate the factors 





L. LeForrest Miller shows students a dark-colored prairie soil. 


which effect soil changes and soil removal. At 
other locations the students study areas where 
damage has resulted from poor land use. Then 
they are shown good soil conservation practices 
and examples of good land use. Discussion in- 
cludes land-use capability as a practical concept 
for dealing with soil conservation problems. 
This is important to geography students because 
the modern geographer is concerned with 
proper adjustment of man to his natural en- 
vironment. 

One worth-while result has been the produc- 
tion of a soil conservation film strip called, 
“Standards at Stake.” It was prepared by the 
public-relations department of the Keystone 
Steel and Wire Co. of Peoria, with my assis- 
tance. The film strip shows the relationship of 
living standards to correct land use and soil 
conservation. Future plans include its use both 


by school classes and by Keystone in its edu- 
cational work. 

The conservation studies at Manual Training 
High School were described recently in a seven- 
column, illustrated news story in a local daily 


paper. This and other publicity has greatly 
increased the demand from urban groups for 
more information on soil and water conserva- 
tion. Technicians have been asked to appear 
before farm managers, teachers, and city lunch- 
eon clubs, in addition to elementary and second- 
ary school classes and college groups. 


MAGAZINE FOR SCHOOLS.—Many schools 
report that SOIL CONSERVATION Magazine is 
proving useful to geography, biology, botany 
and conservation classes. School libraries 
may subscribe at $1.25 per year. See inside 
of front cover for further information. 





By VIRGIL S. BECK 


OTH Gen. Lowell W. Rooks, United States 
Army, (Retired), and the colorful Pete 
Kitchen faced problems on the same land. 

General Rooks, a distinguished veteran of 
two world wars, has been confronted with a 
drainage problem on his 26-acre farm about 3 
miles north of Nogales. The general’s small 
holding is part of the famous 1,000-acre Po- 
trero Ranch which Kitchen operated in the 
1850’s, in defiance of the murderous attacks of 
the Apaches. 

The general is a native of the State of Wash- 
ington. He was graduated in engineering from 
the University of Washington in 1917. 

After the First World War, General Rooks 
was stationed at the now-abandoned Camp 
Little near Nogales. There he took a liking to 
a little dairy farm which he learned was one of 
the many small farms cut out of the old 
Kitchen ranch. The history of Pete, the pioneer, 
interested the general. 

In his book, “The Story of Don Pedro and the 
Potrero Ranch,” J. A. Rockfellow reported that 
Pete Kitchen was Don Pedro to his many Mexi- 
can friends. He was born in Pennsylvania or 
New Jersey, migrated to Kentucky and then, 
in 1853, at the time of the Gadsden Purchase, 
to Arizona. Kitchen built his adobe house on a 
rise above Potrero Creek. The adobe walls of 
the house extended 3 to 4 feet above the roof to 
provide protection from the Apaches. He raised 
corn on land irrigated by Potrero Creek. 

Frank C. Lockwood, in a chapter, “Pete Kit- 
chen—Rifleman and Ranchman,” from “Ari- 
zona Characters,” reports that Kitchen was the 
only settler whom the Apaches could not dis- 
lodge. They shot his pigs so full of arrows that 
they looked like “walking pincushions.” Kit- 
chen’s ranch took in about 1,000 acres of rich 
bottom land, and he raised large crops of grain, 
potatoes, cabbage, and an abundance of fruit 
and melons. 





Note.—The author is in the information division, Soil Conservation 
Service, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
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A SOLDIER AND HIS FARM 
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Gen. Lowell W. Rooks. 


A personal item in the Tucson Citizen of 
June 15, 1872 reported that Pete Kitchen’s 
crops all were good. He had in 20 acres of pota- 
toes, had cured 14,000 pounds of choice bacon 
and ham, and had marketed 5,000 pounds of 
lard. 

General Rooks decided he wanted to live here 
when he retired from the Army, but that was 
far in the future. 

In World War iI, General Rooks commanded 
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the Ninetieth Division, was in the Normandy 
Invasion, the Battle of the Bulge, and served 
on General Eisenhower’s staff. After he retired 
from the Army, the general. returned to No- 
gales and bought the 26 acres that had been 
a dairy farm back in the twenties. However, 
the tract now was grown up in willows and cot- 
tonwoods and only a small patch was in culti- 
vation. 

The general wanted to get his little farm in 
first-class shape, so he sought the aid of the 
Santa Cruz Soil Conservation District and 
signed a cooperative agreement in 1950. W. G. 
Williams, SCS technician, helped plan a conser- 
vation program. 

First, the 22 cultivated acres were finish- 
leveled and divided into three fields, after wil- 
lows and cottonwood trees had been removed. 
Wells for irrigation and domestic use were 
drilled. An irrigation system was installed with 
one turn-out per border, and the fields were 
ripped and subsoiled so the heavy soil would 
absorb water more readily. 

Meanwhile, the old adobe house had been 
enlarged and modernized, and the general and 
his wife moved in. The veteran soldier was not 
to enjoy his retirement for long. In October 
1950 he was called by the State Department to 
handle an assignment in England, from which 
he returned a year later. 

The general found that he was confronted 
with a serious problem. There was a high water 
table near the center of his cropland, notwith- 
standing the fact that several dry wells had 
been drilled within a few hundred yards. The 
irrigation well in the middle field was almost 
artesian, the water standing in the casing at or 
above ground level most of the year. Water was 
seeping up around the well casing and had 
created a marsh or bog of about 6 acres. This 
made it impossible to use the ends of the field, 
and about 10 acres were lost from cultivation. 
It had been impossible to plant some of the 
field in 1951, and what corn was grown couldn’t 
_ be harvested. 

General Rooks and SCS technicians finallv 
undertook to blast a 500-foot drainage ditch 
from near the irrigation well to Russell Creek. 
Hand digging followed. 

Within a few weeks the bog drdined and 


dried out. A flowing spring on a nearby hillside - 
also went dry. Now, General Rooks plans to 
deepen the ditches and put in tile drains. 

The blasting and digging cost around $300, 
and now it will be possible to use the 10 acres 
of wasteland which the general estimates to 
be worth from $400 to $500 per acre. 

General Rooks now plans to seed his three 
fields to permanent irrigated pastures and 
start raising purebred livestock. Grazing will 
be rotated among the three pastures, one being 
irrigated while the others are grazed. 

Today, General Rooks and his wife are en- 
joying retirement in the beautiful home they 
have made of the ancient adobe structure. 

Just as the picturesque Pete Kitchen faced 
the challenge of the Apaches and won, so does 
the colorful General Rooks face a challenge to 
make his farm highly productive, and this he 
intends to do by making the best possible use 
of his soil and water resources. 


FARMING AS IT OUGHT TO BE 
(Continued from page 65) : 


was Morris Fonda, public relations director 
of a large implement manufacturer. “When we 
needed soil conservation pictures, we immedi- 
ately thought of Wisconsin,” he said. “We came 
all the way from Detroit to the LaCrosse Soil 
Conservation District to get the pictures we 
wanted.” 

When you visit the LaCrosse area, be sure to 
stop at Bill Schams’ place. He’ll show you what 
he and his neighbors are doing about soil con- 
servation. 


DOWN THE RIVER 
(Continued from page 50) 


use of garden clubs, civic groups, schools, and 
other organizations—a good foundation on 
which to build a knowledge of one of our 
greatest national problems and its solution. 

Complete details on how to obtain copies in 
varying quantities may be: obtained from 
H. Wayne Pritchard, executive secretary, 1016 
Paramount Building, Des Moines, Iowa; or 
Herschel Hecker, chairman of chapter activities 
committee, 434 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
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By H. J. HARDY 


TRIP cropping seemed like an unimportant 
s conservation measure to Johnnie Williams, 
Negro cooperator in the Aiken (S.C.) Soil Con- 
servation District, until the spring of 1946. 

That was the year that wind erosion blew so 
much sand out of his fields that it made the 
road by his farm almost impassable, and the 
county had to haul it out. 

Williams, who owns four farms in the Salley 
community, got a district conservation plan in 
1941, but the only practices he established were 
a complete terrace system and 3 acres of kudzu. 
Water erosion continued to carry off valuable 
topsoil from 1941 to 1945 to such an extent that 
ierraces had to be repaired before they could 
be plowed for maintenance in the winter of 
1945-46. 

Then came wind. When Williams checked his 
row crops and the road by his farm, he was sick 
about it all. Crops had to be replanted and ter- 
races repaired. 

I was just as anxious as Williams to correct 
this condition. We got together during the sum- 
mer months and worked out a new plan for the 
farm. Williams first agreed to use strip crop- 
ping with small grain and later put in perennial 
crops in place of some of the small-grain strips. 

As replanned, the 97-acre home farm in- 
cluded 34 acres of woods, 51 acres of cultivated 
land, 4 acres of sericea for hay and grazing, 4 
acres of temporary pasture, 1 acre of orchard, 
and 3 acres in two house sites. 

With the terraces already built, the plan was 
set up for a strip rotation with Dixie wonder 
peas and blue lupine as winter legumes, and 
crotalaria and cowpeas as summer legumes. 
Hairy indigo was included later. 

Strips of small grain on every third terrace 
interval were planted during the fall of 1946 





Note.—The author is Negro work unit conservationist, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Aiken, S. C. 
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IT TOOK A COMPLETE PLAN 
TO STOP SOIL LOSSES 













wel 
I 
und 
. mo! 
and, with contour cultivation, have become an — 
outstanding feature. A similar program was A 
set up for the three other farms owned by and 
Williams. Inst 
“IT strip crop my farms each year because SCS 
that’s the best method I know to maintain ro- 
tations, hold soil in place, and keep up fertility,” CON 
this farmer says. “My tractor and mules never po 
have to strain, as all row-crop farming is done Tors 
on the level. A 
“Wind erosion no longer bothers me and the such 
yields of all of my crops are increasing. I pro- after 
duce an average of a bale of cotton, 40 bushels Fe 
of corn, 20 bushels of wheat, 50 bushels of oats, enjoy 





and 1 ton of hay per acre. That’s about three 
times as much as I produced 10 years ago.” 

The farm is mechanized with tractor, reaping 
binder, combine, grain drill, mowing machine, 
lime spreader, hay baler, pea thresher, disk 
harrow, stalk cutter, and two trucks. 

Williams is a community leader and heads 
many local clubs. His neighbors respect his 
ability very highly. 










NOTES FROM THE DISTRICTS 

















ENTERPRISING GIRL.—Supplying_ soil conservation 
districts with materials needed for conservation plans 
offers an opportunity for enterprising young men and 
women. : 

One young woman who makes the most of this op- 
portunity is Lucille Lindemood, 19-year-old daughter 
















of Mr. and Mrs. Clate Lindemood, 25 miles northwest — RESCU 
of Mohall, N. Dak. Her products are seedling trees work ur 
for shelterbelts and farmstead windbreaks in the Ren- ing to g 
ville County Soil Conservation District. District super- rain hac 
visors buy and resell the trees to cooperators. Creeks | 

Sales in 1951, her third year in the work, totaled The cre 
8,000 and netted enough for a vacation in California. were out 

Her father is a cooperator himself, and Lucille has It was 
been active in 4-H Club work. She hit on the idea of car near 
raising seedling trees as a project in 1949, and the e wat 
first year she raised 2,000 salable seedlings, seed being deeper jy 
furnished by the Extension Service. Simpsc 

The following year, she expanded her business on a in a tree 









plot assigned by her father. To the three species she low to s 






produced in 1949, she added willows grown from cut- 
tings gathered in the neighborhood. Her second year’s 
output was 3,000. The 8,000 trees produced in 1951 
were of premium quality. 

How far Lucille Lindemood will go on her project is 
undecided. It already has provided generous spending 
money, and it demonstrated the possibilities for other 
young people to earn money and at the same time sup- 
ply materials that soil conservation districts need. 
Other possibilities include picking or collecting tree 
and shrub seeds for sale to SCS and other nurseries. 
Instructions on handling seed can be supplied by local 
SCS technicians. 


CONSERVATION FARMER OF THE WEEK.—The 
Catawba (S. C.) Soil Conservation District regularly 
during the summer months selects a “Conservation 
Farmer of the Week” for special recognition. 

A tour to see the conservation operations of each 
such farmer is sponsored by the district on Wednesday 
afternoon, when most business houses there are closed. 

With the support of the Rock Hill Chamber of Com- 
merce, the tours are attracting many townsmen, who 
enjoy an afternoon on a conservation farm while busi- 
ness is suspended. 


Rescued and rescuer. 


RESCUED FROM FLOOD.—John O. Simpson, SCS 
work unit conservationist at Comanche, Tex., was try- 
ing to get to his home in De Leon. Up to 20 inches of 
rain had fallen during the day along Green and Cow 
Creeks in the Upper Leon Soil Conservation District. 
The creeks were overflowing bottom lands. Bridges 
were out. Water blocked roads and highways. 
__ It was close to 6 o’clock when gimpson got out of his 
car near the Cow Creek bridge to take flood pictures. 
‘The water was 2 feet deep on the pavement, and even 
deeper in the fields. 

Simpson heard a call. He looked up and saw a youth 
in a tree about 35 feet off the highway. He told the fel- 
low to stay there until he could get a rope. 


Simpson got a rope at a farmhouse, tied it to a block 
of wood, and threw it to the youth. Then he pulled the 
lad through the floodwater to the pavement. 

The youth was Joe Havis, whose home was nearby. 
He and a friend, Jack Harrell, both students at nearby 
Tarleton State College, had started out in the after- 
noon in Jack’s car to see how high the creeks were 
rising. 

“There was a sudden rise of water,” Joe says. “The 
motor drowned out and the car started slipping. We 
get into deep water and decided we’d better get out. 
I couldn’t open the door. I got out a window and made 
for the tree. I looked around but Jack and the car had 
disappeared. I was in the tree about 3 hours. I was 
mighty glad when Mr. Simpson came along.” 

Jack Harrell was drowned. 

—W. R. HEIZER. 


A TIME TO REJOICE.—It isn’t often that you hear 
of a farmers’ “coffee and sinker” party like the one 
put on not long ago by landowners along a 5-mile 
stretch of Upper Muddy Creek, in Linn County, Oreg. 

The purpose was to give all the farmers sharing in 
the work of harnessing the rampaging creek an evening 
in which to hail a job well done. 

This farmer “mixer” probably was unlike any other 
country social you’ve ever heard about. Held in the 
home of Charles Swango, who farms not far from 
Harrisburg, it was an occasion for celebrating the suc- 
cessful ending to costly farm flooding. The evening will 
be long remembered as the setting for a lot of friendly 
backslapping, handshaking, and rejoicing. 

The 26 farmers who teamed up to boost production, 
and drain swampy land that had low wildlife value, 
have a lot in common now. 

Instead of putting off spring tillage and planting 
work for weeks on end, as has been the case for many 
seasons, this group of Muddy Creek farmers is now 
able to cultivate and sow much earlier. And every 


Upper Muddy Creek has a new look. The channel now 
carries water safely past farm lands. 
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These farmers worked well as a group, and celebrated together afterward. 


farmer knows that a longer growing season means 
money in the bank. 

The prospects of better yields on crop and pasture 
lands adjacent to the Upper Muddy Creek channel are 
welcomed by the whole community. Year in and year 
out their farm lands on the southern fringe of the 
Willamette Valley were ponded and waterlogged in 
early spring and late fall. Each year many acres of 
fall-planted grain and seed crops were drowned out. 
Often spring soils were too wet and cloddy to till. 
Sizable acreages of pasturage were short-lived and 
curtailed as top forage producers. 

It wasn’t until the farmers banded together under 
the guidance of the Linn-Lane Soil Conservation District, 
a year ago, that they began to cope effectively with the 
whims of the old meandering stream. 

When SCS technicians surveyed the channel and 
worked out plans with the farmers for cor*rolling the 
stream, they set the cost of development at $14,000. 
Half the amount was to be borne by the Production 
and Marketing Administration, the rest prorated among 
the 26 district cooperators. 

The job of straightening and deepening the channel 
and clearing it of trees and brush was turned over to 
W. G. Monson; a private contractor, last summer. Final 
touches on the channel were completed early this year. 


“We couldn’t have put our money to better use,” says 
Charles Swango, who headed the enterprise. “There’s 
nothing quite like neighborliness and teamwork for 
getting community soil and water conservation jobs 
done.” 
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Another Upper Muddy Creek farmer, Hubert Wil- 
loughby, put things this way. “We actually reclaimed © 
some land and cut down crop losses on winter-flooded 
areas of our farm. The channel job means that we can 
begin our spring work earlier. And we’ll save a lot 
of the fertilizer and soil fertility that flood waters have 
been leaching away.” 


MANY HELPED.—With Parkersburg area business 
concerns, manufacturers, individuals, and agencies of 
local; county, State, and Federal government providi 

a heap of technical help, materials, equipment, a 
services, the Wood County, W. Vas airport has been 
pulled out of a severe water problem. 

A $20,000 storage, pump, and filter system was built 
at an actual cost of less than $8,000. Technicians assist- 
ing the Little Kanawha Soil Conservation District made 
plans for the 10-foot dam that stores 1,750,000 gallons 
of watershed runoff. From a low, level site, a fifth of 
a mile below the airport, water is lifted through a 
3-inch, 700-foot pipe by a 27-gallons-per-minute pump. 

The job has been done with an eye to future expansion 
at the port, since it will supply 15 to 20 million gallons 
per year, enough for a field two to three times as large. 
It will deliver 36,000 gallons per day; the field uses 
3,000. When more than 36,000 gallons is needed, all 
that will be required is a larger pump. The new system_ 
replaces a tank-car trucking service that was expensive 
and unsatisfactory. Four airport employees did all the 
work with a bulldozer and hand shovels. When ground 
to be broken for pipe lines was too hard for shoveling, 
they turned to air hammers. 





